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COMMUNICATIONS 

Yale University, January 8, 1912. 
To the Editor of the American Historical Review : 

The late Professor Edward G. Bourne was well known as one of the 
keenest of historical critics and it would perhaps be as well if this 
communication were headed " Another Instance of Bourne's Keen 
Criticism ". 

In 1889 there appeared a Life of Martin Van Buren by George Ban- 
croft which excited some interest at the moment of its publication, but 
this interest quickly died down when the work was examined. The 
book appeared to be nothing more than a eulogy written many years 
before. 

In an article in the Christian Register, December 17, 1891, Professor 
Bourne showed from internal evidence in the book that it must have 
been written about 1843-1844, after Van Buren took his stand on the 
tariff question in 1843 ar *d before he announced his position on the 
Texas question in 1844. For purposes of illustration Professor Bourne 
was accustomed to use this book in his graduate course at Yale on 
" Methods of Historical Research and Criticism ". In that course he 
had gradually established the date of composition more exactly. He 
finally concluded that the last incident mentioned in the work was the 
sympathy Van Buren had expressed for Ireland. The letter in which 
this sympathy was expressed was dated June 19, 1843, and was printed 
in Niles' Register of October 7, 1843. Bancroft's use of this incident 
would hardly have been permissible if the letter had not been printed. 
Accordingly the book was certainly written after June 19, and was 
probably written after October 7, 1843. 

There was not the slightest reference to Van Buren's attitude on 
the annexation of Texas and it would seem incredible that it should 
have been omitted if his position were known. The letter in which Van 
Buren announced his position was dated April 20, 1844, and was printed 
in Niles' Register on May 4 (Professor Bourne does not seem to have 
been aware that the letter was immediately printed in the Washington 
Globe). Accordingly it was decided that the book must have been 
written before May 4 and probably before April 20, 1844. 

The final conclusion was that Bancroft, then a rising politician, had 
written a campaign life of Van Buren, in the confident expectation that 
the latter would be nominated for the presidency in 1844. When the 
Democratic Convention, in May, 1844, decided to place Polk instead of 
Van Buren at the head of their ticket, this campaign biography lost its 
purpose. It was accordingly laid aside and was not made public until 
over fifty years later. 
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In volume XLII. of their Proceedings the Massachusetts Historical 
Society recently printed a series of extracts from the Van Buren- 
Bancroft correspondence, and the Library of Congress has just pub- 
lished a Calendar of Van Buren Papers. From these collections the 
following significant items are taken : 

On March 28, 1844, Bancroft wrote to Van Buren upon the progress 
he was making on the sketch of the latter's life. 

On April 16, 1844, Bancroft wrote to Van Buren that the sketch was 
finished. 

On June 14, 1844, Bancroft wrote to Van Buren concerning the out- 
come of the Baltimore Convention, and adds in a postscript : 

" I have many personal causes for regretting the result ; but do not 
include among them the weeks I gave to the more particular study of 
your political career. The present ceases to be the fittest moment for 
the publication of the little sketch I had prepared. Hereafter, it may be 
divested of its character as an occasional [" political electioneering " 
crossed out] document, may be made more personal, and will perhaps 
have a higher and more lasting interest, than if it had been printed now. 
A book circulated on the eve of an election would have had suspicion 
cast on it: by and by we may appeal to the honest forum of humanity." 

The information is sufficiently important to warrant attention being 
called to it, and it is equally interesting as confirming Professor Bourne's 
methods and accuracy. 

Max Farrand. 

Rochester, New York, December 1, 1911. 
To the Editor of the American Historical Review : 

My dear Sir: 

It was highly gratifying to me to see the American Historical 
Review (October, 1911, p. 192) recognize that my work, Religion 
in New Netherland, is " the first serious attempt at interpretation 
of the religious development of the province of New Netherland in 
the light of modern research in the field of religious history of the 
mother country " and also that " not much fault is to be found with the 
general narrative of events " in regard to the religious history of the 
colony. While very grateful for the corrections so kindly made, I 
cannot admit the exception taken against my review of the religious 
history of the Dutch Republic in chapter 1. on the ground that " the 
picture of religious persecutions [of Catholics and Arminians] is hardly 
in accordance with the facts ", as " this chapter fails to take account 
of the contrary views expressed by Robert Fruin in his De Wederop- 
luiking van het Katholicisme and by Dr. L. Knappert in ' De Ver- 
draagzaamheid in de Republiek der Vereenigde Nederlanden' (Tijd- 
spiegel, 1907), which show that many of the oppressive ordinances cited 
by the author were never executed." 
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The fact that the oppressive ordinances were not always executed is 
intimated on page 20 of my work in regard to the placard of June 23, 
1587, frequently renewed later precisely on account of its infraction; 
it is expressly stated on pages 24, 31, 34 in regard to Catholics, on page 
28 regarding Arminians, and on page 31 regarding other dissenters. 

A careful analysis of the authorities cited against me fails to dis- 
close the contrary views alleged. Fruin's work only incidentally refers 
to the Arminian controversy, for which he attempts an apology by insist- 
ing unduly on. differences between Dutch Jesuits and secular priests 
anent some cases of conscience, really of minor importance when com- 
pared with the issues at stake among the Dutch Reformed. In regard 
to the Catholics there is no difference between Fruin and the author as 
regards the facts for the period studied by Fruin, who does not push 
his investigation beyond the first years of the seventeenth century while 
my book carries on the study for fifty years more. He expounds cor- 
rectly, but with an unnecessary apologetic and polemic tone, the religious 
policy of the Dutch Republic, which thought it could force a gradual 
extinction of Catholicity by a system of harassing measures that the 
magistrates, it is true, at times only held as a scourge over the heads 
of the Catholics and that the Catholics at times were able to escape 
through the venality of the Dutch officials subject to the national Dutch 
passion of the time-greed for money, as Fruin puts it. (Cf. Fruin, 
o. c, pp. 41-45 and Knappert, /. c, pp. 261-264.) 

In regard to Dr. L. Knappert I can only commend a careful reading 
of his article with full confidence that the earnest student will not fail 
to find much there to confirm my view. No more telling criticism can be 
found of Fruin's attempt to maintain the " high sounding phrase " 
("klinkende frase") : "In our Republic the Catholic enjoyed, I repeat 
it, full freedom of conscience " (" In onze republiek genoot de katho- 
liek, ik herhaal het, volledige gewetensvrijheid ") (o. c, 36) than the 
words of Dr. Knappert (/. c, p. 248). "Also with us there was no 
place as yet for absolute freedom of conscience, and measured by our 
concept of the present day, Catholics had certainly no freedom . . . Ac- 
cording to modern standards the policy (die theorie) was certainly 
oppressive. Although different in various provinces, severer at one 
time than at another, it amounts, however, on the whole to this: 
Catholics had no equal rights before the law, could hold no public 
offices; they were personally unmolested in their religious convictions, 
but the common, public exercise of worship was not granted them, no 
mass, no [sacrament of] confirmation, no participation in pilgrimages ; 
their sons could not study at foreign Catholic universities; their mar- 
riages had to be contracted before the Schout and the Schepens, yes, 
in the Common Lands, for a time, even before the Reformed Preacher: 
here and there their children were even forced to attend the Reformed 
school, and their priests, as soon as they appeared in public, were 
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punished with banishment and confiscation of their goods." Here there 
is clearness of definition, which American historiography has persistently 
avoided in this question, and which, I hope, will now make its way into 
American historical literature. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frederick J. Zwierlein. 



